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Perhaps the most significant stlidies which; have substantiated the necessity fot 

improved teacher education in reading were the Harvard--Carnegie reports of the early* 

_ ' ' . •" '1' ^ ' _ . I V • ' ♦ 

1960's. These reports called for upgrading the pre-service and in-service training / 

of teachers. The first Harvard report^ The torch Ltghteri (Austin, i?61), examined 

the cdllegiate prepafatibh of prospective teachers of reading and concluded that the' 

graduating students were'rlbt always adequately trained to tindertake the responsiblirty 

of helping children master the printed word. The report also sfated that development - 

of reading concepts must be associated with real life sltuatkbns to enable the colle^^- 

student to make the necessary transfer from theory tb practice. * i v _ 



evaluating pre-service; teachers. A well-constructed objective \test, althbu^h valuable- 



in assessii^g objectives attainltd in a course, had limited. Usef^f|^h^ss in assess^g the' 
*■ pxocest the teacher goes Sirough In applying theory in a classroom. Results indicated 
that college instriSctors felt time constraint]^ prohibited them* frcrm evaluating stu- ^ 
.>dehts in the way they preferred--ofcservatSn infth^ classroom. Rather,, they had. to 
rely bii written examinations covering only mast'ery of theory. One reconmsendation 
resulting from, this study was to make use of the case stiidy or problem-solving : 
apprbach in order to give students the opportunity to apply theory to problems and ^ 
ultimately ^b solve the prpblem. > ^ 
The second Harvard study* The First R (Austlhi 1963) i was made with the purpose 
- of ascertaining the conduct a^ content bf the reading programs r found in elementary 
schools thrbughbiit the country.. - '&t^ study critici:^ed reading courses as being too 

thedredical aiid impractical, and cbhcluded that content was tbb removed 'from 

• ■ - « - « 

realistic situatiotis eQCdunter^d iti a classroom. The study recommended^ In part 
that the coi^tent and^ conduct of undergraduate course'^ in reading be revised tb\ih- 



elude the practical application ot Cfieor^i 
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There have been attempts to de^fcelop Ihstruinents ts^iich, require students to apply 



knowledge In a p^obi^-soiving situation regarding, reading. ^Etigehe W. Wade (1960^ 
developed and validated a test that a^essed teachers' application of reading fchbw- 
: -ledge. Burnett (1961) attempted to str]|ngthen Wade's test, which he felt was . 
p'^o<luct-based and placred no emphasis on process concerning how the solution was i^- 
talhed. Burnett felt evaluation should measure the efficiency of the teacher in 
.solving problems And indlude tba number of errors, corrections, and th^ sequence of 
.step,s'used to solve the problem.- On the basis of the riEsuits of his study, Burnett 
recdminenHed^ihat teacher training courses include experiences which give students 
the dppdttunity to use diagnostic procedures. He- also suggested that the use of the 
case study approach to solving classroom problems was superior to evaluation which 
measures the^amount of factual ihfbrmatibh possessed by the students. 

Along this lin^ Nichbls .(1978) developed arid validated a remedial reading 

prpbiem-solvlng instrument which was a mbdificatibri bf a prbcedure called Tab Item* 

.__ '■ _ _ _ _ _■ » 

A Tab item instrument was a procedure used by the Air Fbrce tb measure the pro- 

ficiency of a mechahic in maintaining a radar-cdmputer system. The prbcedure provided 

a simulated maifunctipr^ within the sy-stem and a list df all pbssible tests which could 

be performed to find its cause. Accompanying each test, hidden" urider a tab' (hence 

pie name), i^as a verbal or diagrammatic description of the results jthe exam would 

obtain if the procedure was actually performed?" Examinees were instructed tb select 




possible (Glaser^ Damrin^ and Gardner , 1952) ^>^ichois modified- this technique td 
assess graduate level reading education students' abilities to d^gnose reading 
pfdbleins iri childreri. The students were asked to perform a diagnosis on a hypothetical 

child, irifbrmatiori was provided which contained the names of fc^ts and prqcedure^ 

_ __>__ _ 

that could realistically be available for use by ^ remedial reading teacher in an 
actual jschddl situation. The prbcedures arid tests listed included a range from very 
relevant td the d^gribsis bf the prbblem arid placemerit to thosS that were quite 

- ■ ' ' - ^ \ A ■ ; . • ' 

uc 
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Irrelevant. Concealed next to each procedure or test were the results as they relatei^li- 
to* the hypothetical child consistent with his/her problem, if the examinee decided 
the test or grocedure would be beneficial to "administer," a paper covering the 
result had to be' tern off. Once the, covering was removed, the test was considered 
to be "given." It was the student*s task to chposp correctly the b^st set of tests 
and procedures to identify the instructional needs of the "child." The student's 
performance^ was compared to procedures used by a panel of experts in diagnosing the 
needs of the hypothetical child. 

One conclusion of this study Was that the experience would be more valuable if 
the students would be forced to rely on^ their own knowledge rather than being provided 
with a list of tests and procedures available for their use. In later' modifications . 
of the Tab It^m technique, students were hot given the alternatives. Instead, they 
were required to determine what step should be taken, ask the administrator -of the * 
activity for the results of having taken, that st6p, and then decide 'oh the ixext step 

to take. Nichols •usedvthis modified j>rdcedure to. assess reading/study skills abilities 

_■_ __ ____ __ _ _ _ _ _ \- , I ^ _ _ ^ 

of high school and freshman college students and to assess graduate level reading students. 

As the procedure was used, it was found to be more useful as a teaching technique 

,than as a testing instrttoienti tt seemed advantageous to use the prbblem-solving. fomat 

in a non-testing situation in order to accommodate valuable^ participant interaction 

;. _ ' ■ . ' _ __ ^ _ I 

^during' the process. When used; as a teaching techpi^ue, participants were tasked to 
work through problem in small^ groups. The technique was used in a federally-funded 
Right to Read Program to train' new directors (administrators *and teachers) to conduct 
district-wide needs assessments' and write plans of action (Nichols, 1979a). It ^s 
also used to tra^h experience directors in updating building-level need^ assessments 
(Nichols, r979b). ' . 

It was alsb felt that this problem-solving technique pould be used with uijder- 
gr^doate students and so it was used with educf tioh majors who minor in reading it 
M^ropdlitan State College. The reading minor sequence of courses requires completion 
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of ^two three-hour basic reading theory courses prior to a three-semes ter-hoar 

practicon; During the practicum students teach developmental reading under the 

supervision of classroom teachers. It was felt that the Tab Item technique would. :; 

give students the opporturilty apply thel? knowledge in a less threatening en- ^ 

vironment before they began their practlcui. it was hoped this activity would make 

the students more comfortable with their first Attempt to apply their knowledge in 

.a classroom .and that it would give the College instructor .J^sight as to ^hich students 

would need closer supervision and more guidancfe during the prac«icura. 

The d^vfelopient of the format of the problem-solvlni activity came from in- ' 

formation described s^e. The activity centered around a hypothetical foyrth grade 

teaching position which opened midyear,' The college students were toid they- had been - 

hired in p^ember to fill the position, The newly hired "teache^" met with the 

"prigcilSal" and found the "principal" was dissatisfied with the reading progress 

made under the "teacher" being replaced. The "principal" expected ^ome -immediate 

Improvements in, the situation in the ^"classroom;" • 

' • . .. 

The neWly hired "teache^" had one weefc to work in the classrooi* visit with the 
"principal," and_Abok over records;. During this time tfiis "teacher" had to deterSiffe ■ 
how to strengthen the reading instruction in' this hypothetical' classroom. - 

The 21 undergraduate reading minor studentship participated in this activity 
were divided into small groups and were given verbal and written directions on how 
to proceed. The pteps were as follows: / r 

t. >Decide, as a group, . what information needed to be gathered; ' 

l. \ GaEher the infortiipltidn (come up;:to the administrator of the activity 
; a[nd ask for the infdraatiQri) . There were' 22 different pieces of 
information available to the college students. The items covered 
testing re^uitsi attitudes of parents and students, school/home 
contact i availability of resources, and the reading progr^ in the 
^ . hypothetical c^ssroom. ' . , ' 

^ - _ _ / / > . 

3. Discuss the informaif ion; . , 



DecldCi as a grouf), what were the ijppiicatibris of the- informations 
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The procedure continued with the groups' deciding oh'^the next piece 5f informiftion 
until* all the desired information ha^ been collected and a plan developed.. This 
ended ^he group activity. 

Nexti incfi^idual students received a set of questions to answer. The questions 
asked about specific hypothetical students in the "cla^srbdm" whose reading needs 

had hot been met adequately by the previous ."teacher," Students were asked to coiieSt 

_ t_ _ _ _ _ 

briefly on teiljative plans for the hypothetical students. Next, they were asked to ^ 

li^t weaknesses in the "reading program" and, finally, outline a plan for strengthening 
the "ptbgram." * 

A class discussion followed and the college students discussed eacH part of the 
questionnaire with direction and input from the college instructor; 

The prdblem-sblvihg activity came about is the result of a desire to bridge the 

^ _ ._ - _ - _ _^ 

gap between the two tljebry plasses ^hd the reading practicum. The project was not 

: J ' , _ 

intended to be research briehted; therefore^ evaluation Wasf conducted informally by 

assessing the reaction^ of the students and by' observing the process-in order to con-, 

firm or reject the value of t^ idea. , 

^ Students' reactions were positive. Eighteen students wrote ahbhymous co^ents ' 

after completing the exercise; All 18 expressed favbrable reactibfis to the experience. 

» . - - . • 

The most repeated comment expressed a heightened sense of tKeir own cbmpetehce in 

utilizing the resources they had^ accumulated f rom- the twb read ii^g theory classes. 

They also reported gaining a feeling of confidence about entering the classroom' which 

__ - - _ . _ V _ ' ' ^ ^ ^ i 

resulted from a detabhstrabler application of knowledge; 

____ _ _ ■ . • . -^^ 

Selected student comments included: 

This simulation type of activity was very helpful^ It wds a queigtibn 

tfat has b.eeh oh my mind for weeks as,! approach graduation — "what will ' 
I dp wheh I am handed a classroom assignment?'^' This^activity helpe^d db 
^b def ihe some steps I always knew t would take but ^s never made to 
* really thihk about it. I wanted to go on — to ^rnake some decisions and ir 
plahs. It was extremely helpful. * - 
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I_ thought this- exercise was excellent. When it was first presented i 
thought it sounded impossible, I didn't know where 'to start; it was 
kind of frightening. As i started gathering uatelfials, more and Sore 
ideas came into mind and by the time I was throtigh 1 was ready to 
jump into the fourth grade class and start; 

The hypothetical problem- solving task was though t-prbvbking. It seems- 
we,, as^rpspective teachers, are not often asked to apply knowledge of 
theory and/or process. This ty^e of learning activity seema to be 
extremely valuable^ ' ' ( 

This activity was good experience fo^ us. Problem-solving is hot done 
very much at ^all ih Metro classes and yet ±£ is S(W.impdrtant . ^ 

It was l.rtterestihg to make practical nise of the irfformatidn we've 
learned through the education prograi, it required thinking , not just 
memorization and low level stuff. T , . 

From obsifvatidn of the process the folloWing conclusions could be drawn: 

i. Thf experience promoted ihteractibh among the participants. ^ 
Students were enthusiastic in their efforts to solve the pVdblemi 
They were^eager to discuss the information gathered and were active 
in their efforts to interact with one another. 

Participation in the activity gave participants the opportunity to 
apply knowledge while still ih the college classroom. * . i ^ 

The clasg discussion gave the college Ijistructor the oppdxtunity to 
give guidance in the applicatioK of theory in a traihTng situation 



2. 
3. 



4. 

5. 



prior to entry into an actual classrbpm. 

Students gained confidence in pheir ability tb?teach reading. 

sAnxiety -about ent^y into the classroom as f re.adirig Xgicher was reduced. 

•i. ' ■ • 

One final point should be ientiqned. The students were reluctant to stop the 
collection of inf orina.y.pn and begin- the process of using the ihfbnnation to develop 

a plan. They had, ^ hbWever, gathered a signtficaKt amount bf relevant information 

- - - . _ - /___■"- ^ ^ ■ •, >> 

and the.time cotjstraints of the two-hour seminar forced the admi^istratbr to insist 

that each student begin work bh the individuai questionnaire and the plaii bf action 

for iinprbveinent bf the "prbgraii." Originally, this was viewed aaxa weakness bf the 

instronient when taed in a two-hbur tiSe blocl* However, after the class discussibh 

and a review of the students' plans of action; it was found that the students did 

not need any more infbrmatibri ih brdSr to make good d^isibns re|^rding the^ypb- 

theticai qiass. The students'- reluctaiici tot take action came at the pbint where 
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thjBory had to be apptied and decisions j&ade. 'Shortly after beliig tdld^^ more ^• 
tnfonnation could be gathered^ the stuOTnts became deeply 'iiivblved iii making notes' 
and^ developing plans; It was felt tjtat the students were hesitant to stprt' the 
application of theory to practice. Once forced beyond this point, they/ had beguii 
^the process of using theory and, thus, had. started to ^bridge the gap between theory 
and pra-ctice, ' r • " : • ' 

The quality of the students* plans for strengthening the hypothetical reading 
program, the assurance with which the students presented their suggestions for 



improvement, and their written and verbal expression of i^ewly gained confidence 
indicated the problem-soiit^in^ experience had satisfied its purpose, the authors 



feel that the^ tab Item modification (jLs an approach 'which- can assist students in 

bridging the gap between theory and practice. Further research is needed to determine— 

_ _ _ ^ _ _ ' ■ ■ ' ._ ■ _' . 

if the Tab Item technique leads to more effective use of teacfiiihg strategies in the 
classroom. 



/ 
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